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Phe following are Dr. Tarry's direc- 
tions fur accomplishing these pur- 
poses. 

In a wine qnart of rain or river 
water, infus'.-four ouuees.troy weight, 
of bruised galls, letting rhem stand 
in the sun four hours jn summer, or 
six in winter. Strain oft' the liquor, 
•and let ft stand five or six months, 
occasionally removing the mother 
that forms on the top, and finally se- 
parating both this and the sediments 
by filtering through paper. In the 
filtered liquor dissolve a troy ounce of 
powdered gum arabic. After this is 
completely dissolved, add a troy 
ounce of sulphat of iron, commonly 
called green vitriol, which has been 
first calcined till it grows reddish, 
and finely powdered. Continue 
shaking the mixture, till the vitriol 
is entirely dissolved. Care must be 
taken in calcining the vitriol, which 
may very conveniently be done in an 
iron ladle, or in a fireshovel, that it is 
not brought to a full red, at in this 
state a great portion of it will be in- 
soluble. 

With regard to the composition of 
the indelible ink we are sorry to .say, 
that Dr. Tarry has thought proper to 
keep it secret. He only informs us 
that it contains neither galls, nor log- 
wood, nor brazil, nor gum, nor any 
preparation of iron ; that it is en- 
tirely vegetable ; and that it resists 
theaclion of the most powerful acids, 
of alkaline solutions in their most 
concentrated state, and of all- solvents. 
He sells it in a solid form ; and for 
use it is to be mixed accurately in a 
mortar with eight parts of water, and 
then put into a bottle, left at least 
one third empty for the purpose of 
shaking it, which, is to be done every 
six or eight hours for a couple of 
days. It soon softens quills, but me- 
tallic pens are well adapted to it, as 
it contains no acid. it contains no- 
thing deleterious. The action of ni- 
tric acid on it is very trifling, Oxy- 



muriatic acid changes any thing 
written with it to the colour of goose 
dung ; and often this caustic alkali 
renders it of a steel gray : but to pro- 
duce these eflects it must be steeped 
in them a long time, and the form of 
the letters then remains unchanged. 
The ink has been examined by a 
committee of the French Institute, 
who confirm the report of Dr. Tarry 
with respect to its- qualities; but 
they add, that it requires to be shaken 
every rime it is used, as the colouring 
matter soon subsides to the bottom. 



Account of a preservative Stucco, zn- 
vented by the lute Mr. Bachelkr. 

The speedy alteration of the stones 
employed in the principal buildings 
at Paris, and the inconveniences of 
renewing their surfaces from time to 
time by scraping them, induced Mr. 
Baebelier to propose to the superin- 
teudant of the royal buildings to 
make trial of a preservative stucco. 
In consequence, three pillars in the 
court of the Louvre were coated 
with this stucco to half their height, 
in 1755; and the parts coated re- 
main in the highest preservation to 
the present day, being strikingly 
distinguished by their uniform tint, 
contrasted with the dull, grey, and 
eanhlyaspect of the contiguous parts. 
As the alterations making in the 
Louvre would necessarily destroy 
every trace of this experiment, some 
of the members of the Institute con- 
ceived it a matter of importance, 
that an investigation of it as far as 
possible should take place before it 
was too late, and accordingly a com- 
mittee was appointed for the pur- 
pose; 

tin enquiry it was found, that Mr. 
Bacheiier had no where left any ac- 
count of his process in writing; but 
his son gave the committee all the 
information he could from' memory, 
having seen his father prepare it; 
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and presented them with some sheets 
of paper, coated with the same pre- 
paration, which had been made for 
the purpose of receiving writing, 
that couid be effaced with a sponge. 
The coating of this paper, and what 
could be scraped from the pillars, 
were analysed ; and from the results 
of these analyses, the account given 
by the son, and various experimen- 
tal trials subsequently made, the 
following appears to be an accurate 
description of the preparation, ex- 
cept perhaps with respect to the pro- 
portion of the ingredients, and in 
these Mr. Bachelier himself probably 
followed no precise rule. 

The quantity of lime to be used 
at once, being determined on, this 
is to be slaked in as little water as 
possible, but enough to enable it to 
pass through a sieve not very fine, 
in order to separate the parts that 
will not slake. This is to be tritura- 
ted with skimmed-milk cheese, to 
the consistence of a soft, smooth, 
and coherent paste ; when calcined 
gypsum, equal to about two-filths of 
the weight of the lime, and pure 
white lead equal to about one third, 
are to be added; and by farther 
grinding on the stone, with the ad- 
dition of a little water, the whole is 
to be reduced to a pap, rather thick 
than fluid. Lastly, it is to be di- 
luted with common water the mo- 
ment of using it, which is to be done 
with a painters or varnishers brush. 

Mr. Bachelier used oystershell 
lime, but good stone lime is probably 
rot less efficacious. Care must be 
taken, that the white lead is not adul- 
terated with whiting, as this 
would render the composition less 
adhesive. Indeed I am inclined to 
think, from the account given by his 
fon, that he did not use ceruse, but 
employed a strong solution of sugar 
of lead instead of the water here di- 
rected. All the whey must be well 
pressed, out of the cheese ; and, if it be 



not fresh made, it should be left some 
time e.xpo-ed to a moist air to soften. 
When used fresh, about a fourth of 
the weight of the other three ingre- 
dients will be a sufficient quantity. 
The coating laid on should be so thin, 
as not to injure the delicacy of the 
edges or indented angles of the finest 
sculpture. 

On the Culture oj the Potato in Hot- 
beds; by Thomas Andreiu Knight, 
Esq. F.ti.S., (fc. 

' I HIE potato being now very ex-. 
■*• tensively cultivated under glass, 
and with artificial heaj, any improve- 
ment of its culture will probably 
prove acceptable to many readers of 
the Horticultural Transactions; and 
I am therefore induced to send the 
following account of some methods 
which I h.ive practised with success, 
and which will, 1 believe, be found 
better than any at present generally 
known. 

The varieties of potatoes, which 
are well calculated for early forcing, 
begin to vegetate before Christmas.; 
and it is of consequence to preserve 
the germs and roots first emitted, 
from injury, where a crop of good 
potatoes is required before the em) 
of May. I therefore plant my po- 
tatoes in pots of about six inches 
diameter, in January (a single pota- 
to in each), and the pots are then 
placed in the ground, and coveted 
with litter, to protect them from 
frpst ; and in this situation they re- 
main till the hot-bed is ready to re- 
ceive them. In the mean time, tlie 
roots extend themselves through the 
mould within the pots, and the germs 
reach its surface; whilst the excita- 
bility of the plants is not at all ex. 
pended, on account of the low tem- 
perature in which they vegetate : 
and, therefore, when plunged into 
the hot-bed, they instantly shoot 
with excessive rapidity, and in a few! 
days begjn to generate tubers. Ons 



